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not, however, be eliminated suddenly. Attachment to them is 
a great part of what we identify as conservatism in the East. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the Chinese government 
may grant and live up to almost any terms of peace, if it is 
allowed to preserve "Face" by maintaining toward its own 
subjects the legal fictions that its powers are as unlimited as 
they ever were ; and that what it grants to foreigners is a gift, 
and not the result of compulsion. 

In many respects the village social conditions shown us by 
Mr. Smith are very depressing. The struggle for mere exist- 
ence is sharp and continuous, and the industry, thrift, self- 
ishness, obtuseness to the suffering of others, and careless- 
ness as to death, so characteristic of the East, are readily 
accounted for by the intensity of that struggle. A realiza- 
tion of this force seems to indicate that if an opportunity is 
to be provided for the introduction of Christian motives into 
Chinese life, that opportunity must lie in such improved ma- 
terial conditions as will relieve the individual from periodical 
danger of death by starvation, and make the duty of self- 
preservation less difficult and less continuously present to the 
consciousness. Charles W. Turner. 



THE PHILIPPINES AND ANNEXATION. 
The Law and Policy of Annexation. By Carman F. Randolph. New- 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 

The author makes in this book his contribution toward the 
determination of the moral and constitutional questions which 
grow out of the annexation of the Philippines. He is satis- 
fied that our legal title to those islands is perfect, that they 
are organically part of the United States, and their inhabit- 
ants American citizens, and that the constitutional limita- 
tions upon the action of Congress and the Executive apply to 
such action when it relates to the Philippines. For moral 
reasons he claims that we should not seek to retain complete 
sovereignty over the islands, but establish a protectorate which 
should resemble ordinary protectorates in affording defense 
against any attack by other nations, coupled with some con- 
trol over internal affairs, but should differ from ordinary 
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protectorates in that it should look toward final independ- 
ence and not annexation. Most of the questions of law which 
the author discusses, as well as the arguments and authori- 
ties by which he supports his views, are now before the 
United States Supreme Court for consideration, and deci- 
sions of that Court soon to be expected will probably settle 
them finally. 

The author states his positions clearly and forcibly and 
marshals his arguments well. He does not always mark for 
his readers the distinction between dicta of eminent judges 
and the doctrines established by the decisions in which those 
dicta appear. He also occasionally attributes to a court the 
language of one of its members. For instance, on page 
seventy-one he uses the following expression: " In the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court, ' the personal and civil rights,' " 
etc. The words which he quotes are not in any proper 
sense the language of the Court, but of Mr. Justice Mat- 
thews, who wrote the opinion. The Court without doubt, 
agreed with the legal conclusion which the opinion was writ- 
ten to support, but it would be by no means certain that a ma- 
jority of the Court would have used the same language or 
even the same method of arriving at the legal result. 

In the latter portion of his work the author rather departs 
from the strictness of constitutional construction which 
characterizes his earlier arguments. He sees no difficulty 
in getting rid of our sovereignty and those rights of citizen- 
ship which he has so carefully established. He finds the 
power to do so in the authority of the President and Senate 
to make treaties and thus inferentially to cede territory by 
treaty. He cites no precedent for any treaty with American 
citizens by which they are at once to cease to be citizens and 
receive by cession the portion of the national domain upon 
which they have been residing. Such a power may exist. 
If the needs or even the best interests of the country call for 
its exercise, it may be found as other implied powers have 
been discovered; but it would seem much easier to create 
such a protectorate as the author wishes if the Philippine is- 
lands should be held to be merely possessions of the United 
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States, and the status of their inhabitants something less than 
citizenship. Charles W. Turner. 



GREEK SYNTAX AND LITERATURE. 

Syntax of Classical Greek, from Homer to Demosthenes. First 
Part: The Syntax of the Simple Sentence, Embracing the Doctrine of the 
Moods and Tenses. By Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, with the coopera- 
tion of Charles William Emil Miller, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
New York: The American Book Company, 1900, pp. x, 190. 

At first blush Greek grammars might seem to lie beyond 
the scope of this Review. But the life work of Prof. Gil- 
dersleeve, so far as the public has a right to judge it, the life 
work of which the " Syntax" is a part, lies well in the 
foreground of our purview. The man whom the Atlantic 
Monthly 1 called upon to give us " a worthy corner stone for 
the national scholarship of the twentieth century, Gilder- 
sleeve's Literature and Life of Hellas," has for many years 
represented, in the professorial chair and through the print- 
ed page, the highest ideals of the study of literature, of the 
study of the Greek spirit in its most beautiful embodiment. 
Not that literature alone, literature apart from the other fine 
arts, can give the totality of that spirit, but the literature is 
the largest item in the sum, and the artistic principles that 
govern the arrangement of pediment sculptures are the prin- 
ciples that govern the structure of a Pindaric ode. 

The only approach to an appreciation of the literature is 
by way of a thorough mastery of the language. Syntax is a 
criterion of style, of individual characteristics, of the gener- 
ic character of a whole department of literature, ultimately, 
of the national spirit. We do not sympathize with the pro- 
test made by President Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a recent address, against the amount of time given 
to the study of syntax in American colleges. The methods 
of study, the methods of teaching may be at fault; the sub- 
ject itself is essential. Surely in America we ought to have 
learned the lesson of the " logical future condition," of the 
"stylistic effect of the Greek participle," of the articular in- 

1 Review of Gildersleeve's " Essays and Studies," May, 1891. 



